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438 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. V. 

The Unity of Fichte's Doctrine of Knowledge. By Anna Boynton 
Thompson. With an Introduction by Josiah Royce, Ph.D. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1895. --pp. xx, 215. 

This work is published as No. 7 of the Radcliffe College Monographs. 
It was read before the Graduate Philosophical Seminary of Harvard 
University, and as it takes issue with the usual opinions on the subject, it 
is published at once (although an unfinished study), that the author may 
have the benefit of criticism before publishing a more extended work on 
the subject. The monograph contains an outline exposition of the Fichtean 
system, and its avowed purpose is to refute three charges : (1) that 
Fichte sets forth " a dogmatic, fanciful, and contradictory doctrine of self- 
creation by the Ego " ; (2) that his doctrine is that of " subjective idealism 
or solipsism " ; (3) that he " has not one system but two, that in the Jena 
period the Ego was all in all for his philosophy, but that later he taught 
that God is the only reality, and the Ego his passive image." The attempt 
is made to answer these charges severally by showing: (1) that the system 
is not a process but an organic thought which must be grasped as a whole ; 
(2) that the Ego is the universal consciousness of which the individual is 
only a member, and that the latter does not create but only finds the world 
of fixed fact ; (3) that the same general outline of his system is discernible 
in each of Fichte's treatises, the apparent difference being due to the fact 
that the different works are written to emphasize different points of view. 
After a few words concerning Fichte's temperament and his early deter- 
ministic views, the author proceeds to the exposition of the system with 
successive reference to the different points of view from which it is to be 
regarded. Of these may be mentioned : the Ego as Absolute and therefore 
free, the Ego as subject to Law, the Reconciliation of a free and a limited 
Ego as Holy Will or a God of Love, Faith, the Sense World, and the 
Moral World. The first step in the system is reflection, the observation 
of self. We cannot think a Ding an sich. We can conceive of the existence 
of an object only in consciousness, i.e., in the Ego, as product of its free 
activity. The Ego is activity, free activity, therefore it is the Absolute and 
free. But the second step in the development of the system finds this free 
activity of the Ego proceeding according to Law, that is to say, it is deter- 
mined. This is the 'antithesis' of the above 'thesis,' that the Ego is free. 
It now remains to discover the 'synthesis' of these contradictory state- 
ments. This is found in the fact that the Ego as Absolute and free activity 
voluntarily chooses to act according to Law. In so far as it is fundamentally 
and essentially freedom, with the power to act or not to act, it is free ; but 
in so far as it acts according to law it is determined. This fundamentally 
free activity voluntarily submitting itself to law is Will, Holy Will, or God. 
We must ever keep in mind the fact that this is only a logical conclusion, 
and that the entire system is one of thought and thought relations. Freedom 
and Law are not to be conceived as existing separately. Each involves the 
other as the condition of its own existence. Freedom voluntarily submitting 
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itself to Law, forms a sphere of potential existence whose relation to the 
sphere of actual existence is that of cause to effect. The phenomenal world 
is Will objectified. God is the world, and the world is God in reflection. 
Consciousness involves both potential and real existence at once. Time 
and space are mere forms in which things appear. The individual and the 
sense world are but the means of making manifest the law of morality, 
i.e., Freedom. They are both manifestations of the Ego, Consciousness, 
God. The individual is God come to consciousness and looking at himself 
from a particular point of view. Individual merit lies in expressing to the 
utmost the spirit of Freedom, the God-nature of which the individual 
partakes. Belief in this conclusion is Faith, Faith in reason, of which 
Fichte makes much in his system. God and the individual are both 
thought, free activity, nothing else ; and in so far they are identical. The 
steps to a rational faith in God are four. (1) "Reason says there is no 
Ding an sich. (2) ' Reality ' is a concept which the natural man attaches 
to the Sense-world. (3) But reason shows us that the cause of the Sense- 
world is God. (4) Hence man should sever the concept of ' reality ' from 
the Sense-world and attach it to God." — Pages 78-92 are occupied with 
an attempt to answer the admittedly subtle charges that the Wissen- 
schaftslehre cannot be the final philosophy, for it fails to satisfy human 
needs in at least these several directions : (1) it recognizes no value in 
human emotions ; (2) it precludes the possibility of help in vital matters ; 

(3) it denies to God universal consciousness ; (4) it relieves the individual 
of moral responsibility and shifts his sin upon God. The answers to these 
charges may be summarized thus: (1) life would lose nothing, but gain 
much, by constantly following the dictates of reason without regard to the 
solicitations of unreasoning emotions ; (2) mutual human aid can be given 
through knowledge, first, by personal example, and second, by instruction 
in the truth ; (3) Fichte's God, though without universal consciousness, is 
as full of inspiration, when rightly understood, as any orthodox notion ; 

(4) the individual as a component part of the whole Will is free, and 
responsible for the expression of the whole Will, so far as lies within his 
power. — Pages 93-215 are occupied with references to Fichte's works and 
brief extracts from them, showing the apparently contradictory statements 
concerning the particular subject under consideration, and the way in which 
these statements are to be harmonized. Among the themes so treated are : 
Freedom, Necessity, Holy Will, God, The Absolute, Seyn, Anschauen und 
Denken, Leben und Endzweck, Begriff, Genesis. This is a very valuable 
part of the work. The most frequent references are to the Nachgelassene 
Werke, and indeed the entire paper is written with a view to the interpreta- 
tion of the earlier works in the light of the later. The author has made a 
good case. All in all, this Study (by no means unworthy in itself) is the 
promise of a valuable work. The Introduction by Professor Royce is 
suggestive and inspiring, especially that part which contains the statement 
of the fundamental principles of the Fichtean system. J. F. Brown. 



